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fifths of the output of the Northumberland and Durham
coalfield was conveyed by sea.1 To meet the demand for
easy transport of coal the first canals were made, and the
construction of canals greatly facilitated the expansion of
the industry.

In 1700, 2,500,000 tons were produced annuaEy; by 1770 increase in
that figure had risen to 6,000,000 tons and the export to olj PH!"
Ireland was trebled between 1729 and 1770.    By 1800 over
10,000,000 tons were  produced annually, partly owing to
the new demand caused by improvement in the iron trade.
The coal industry had not undergone any revolutionary
changes in the eighteenth century, but had been steadily
improved and continuously expanded. ;

Discontent was common from an early date amongst the Conditions

11.                -,  -                  i                                        -*T              ,                  i   of labour in

colliers, and in 1719 there was a not at Newcastle, caused the mines,
by low wages. The colliers were, in fact, notorious for their
violence, and they seem to have had some sort of military
discipline and organisation which made them particularly
formidable, f Conditions improved during the century.
Sledges were substituted for corves carried on the back and
then railways replaced the sledges; this lightened the labour
and reduced the number of drawers, whose life was particu-
larly hard. The employment of women underground was
rare, except in the north, and it tended to die out after 1780.
Child labour, however, increased, for a child could easily be
made to push the trucks along the rails; the children, who
entered the mine when six or seven years old, worked as
many as fourteen or even eighteen hours a day.2.,-.. The work
of the collier was valuable, his wages were higher than in
many other industries, and he was usually bound by a yearly
contract. After 1775 his wages increased and between
1780 and 1813 his {t wages had more than kept pace with
prices/'3 and " in money-wages the coal-miner was better
off than most other workers."4 Hours were long, but they
were, at least, no longer at the end of the century than
at the beginning. But the miner's work was extremely
dangerous, accidents were numerous and mortality was high.

1 Ibid*, p. 228.   '                     a Ibid., pp. 20 and 163.

3 Ibid., p. 141.                        * Ibid.,, p, 147.